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CHAPTER II. 

FROM NICEPHORUS I TO THE FALL OF 
THE PHRYGIAN DYNASTY. 

I. 

The religious policy of the Empress Irene, the concentrated and 
impassioned devotion which she brought to the task of restoring the 
cult of images, had produced, in the external affairs of the Empire no 
less than in its internal condition, results which were largely injurious. 
Her financial policy, and the considerable remissions of taxation which 
she had agreed to in the hope of assuring her popularity and of recom- 
mending herself to the Church, had had no better success. An onerous 
task was thus laid upon her successor. He had to remedy the penury 
of the exchequer, to restore order to a thoroughly disturbed State, by 
prudent administration to extinguish the memories of a bitter and lengthy 
quarrel, and thus to quiet its last convulsive heavings. 

Such was the end aimed at, it would seem, from the opening of his 
reign by the new Emperor Nicephorus I (802-811). From his opponents 
he has met with hardly better treatment than the great iconoclast 
sovereigns of the eighth century. Theophanes declares " that on all 
occasions he acted not after God but to be seen of men, 1 '' and that in all 
his actions " he shamelessly violated the law," and he severely blames his 
"unmeasured love of money, 11 comparing him to "a new Ahaz, more 
covetous than Phalaris and Midas. 11 In reality, Nicephorus seems to have 
been a talented ruler, anxious to fulfil his duties as Emperor, a man 
of moderate temper and comparatively tolerant. He renounced the 
violent courses adopted by the Iconoclast Emperors, but he was deter- 
mined to maintain the great work of reform which they had carried out. 
A good financier — before his accession he had filled the high office of 
Logothete-General — he desired to restore to the treasury the supplies of 
which it stood in need, and in the very first year of his reign he reimposed 
the greater part of the taxes imprudently abolished by Irene, until 
in 810 he had thought out a comprehensive scheme of financial re- 
organisation, of which the most essential feature was the abrogation of 
the numerous fiscal exemptions enjoyed by Church property. A man 
very jealous of his authority — he bitterly reproaches his predecessors with 
having had no idea of the true methods of government — he would never 
tolerate the idea of any person being more powerful than himself, and 
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claimed to impose his will upon the Church as well as the State. His 
adversaries the monks forgave nothing of all this, and have depicted him 
as a tyrant, oppressive, cruel, hypocritical, and debauched, while it is also 
plain that, owing to the harshness of his financial measures, he was highly 
unpopular. "Everybody," as one of his courtiers said to him, "exclaims 
against us, and if any misfortune happens to us, there will be general 
rejoicing at our fall." Yet it would appear that Nicephorus, in difficult 
times, possessed some of the qualities which go to make a good Emperor. 

But passions were still so much heated that everything offered matter 
for strife. The monks were outraged at the idea of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty being liable to taxation and Church tenants subject to a poll-tax. 
They vehemently denied the right of the Emperor to interfere in religious 
matters. They even resisted the authority of the Patriarch Nicephorus, 
who in 806 had succeeded Tarasius. Yet Nicephorus brought to his 
high office a fervent zeal for the reform of the monasteries and the 
destruction of heresy, and thus would have seemed likely to be accept- 
able to the monks of the Stud ion and their fiery Abbot Theodore. But, 
before attaining to the patriarchate, Nicephorus had been a layman, and 
it was necessary to confer all the grades of holy orders on him at the 
same time. Consequently the Studite monks violently protested against 
his election. But above all the new Patriarch was, like the Emperor, a 
statesman of opportunist tendencies desirous of pacifying men's minds 
and of obliterating the traces of recent struggles. At the request of the 
Basileus, he summoned a Synod to restore to his sacerdotal functions the 
priest Joseph, who had formerly been excommunicated for having solem- 
nised the marriage of the Emperor Constantine VI and Theodote. The 
assembly, despite the protests of Theodore of Studion, complied with 
the Patriarch's wish, and even restored Joseph to the dignity of Grand 
Oeconomus (807). This was the origin of the long quarrel called the 
"Moechian controversy w (from /xoi%6<;, adulterer, whence the name 
Moechiani given to the supporters of Joseph's rehabilitation). 

The monks of the Studion resolutely withdrew from communion with 
the Patriarch. "We shall endure everything," Theodore declared, 
"death itself, rather than resume communion with the Oeconomus and 
his accomplices. As to the Patriarch, he makes us no answer, he refuses 
to hear us, he is, in everything, at the Emperor's orders. For my part, 
I will not betray the truth despite the threat of exile, despite the 
gleaming sword, despite the kindled faggots." And indeed the Emperor 
quickly became impatient of an opposition which disturbed the peace of 
the Church afresh, and which irritated him the more keenly in that it 
claimed to subject the conduct and marriage of an Emperor to canonical 
rules. Another Synod, held in 809, reiterated therefore the lawfulness of 
Constantine VI's espousals, declared that the Emperors were above the 
law of the Church, and pronounced sentence of excommunication upon all 
gainsayers. The old Abbot Plato, Theodore of Studion, and his brother 
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Joseph, Archbishop of Thessalonica, were banished to the Princes Islands; 
the seven hundred monks of the Studion, who vehemently refused to go 
over to the side of the temporal power, were scattered, imprisoned, mal- 
treated, driven into exile. For two whole years persecution raged. The 
fact was, as Theodore of Studion truly wrote, " it was no longer a mere 
question of ecclesiastical discipline that was at stake. A breach has been 
made in faith and morals and in the Gospel itself." And in opposition 
to the Emperor's claim to set himself above the laws of the Church and 
to make his will prevail, Theodore boldly appealed to Rome, and to 
secure the liberty of the Eastern Church he invoked the judgment of the 
Pope, " the first of pastors, 1,1 as he wrote, " and our apostolic head." 

Thus, despite the good intentions of the Emperor and his Patriarch, 
passions flared up afresh ; and such was the fanaticism of the devout 
party that they ignored the grave dangers threatening the Empire, and 
even looked upon the death of the Emperor, who fell fighting against 
the Bulgars on the disastrous day of 25 July 811, as a just punishment 
from God upon their cruel foe. 

Michael I Rangabe (811-813) succeeded his father-in-law Nice- 
phorus, after the short reign of Stauracius, the son of the late Emperor. 
He was a prince after the Church's heart, " pious and most orthodox, 11 
writes Theophanes; his chief anxiety was to repair all the injustices of 
the preceding reign, "on account of which, 11 adds Theophanes, "Niee- 
phorus had miserably perished. 11 He recalled the Studites from exile, 
caused the Oeconomus Joseph to be condemned anew, and at this cost 
succeeded in reconciling the monks with the Patriarch. He shewed 
himself a supporter of images, anxious to come to an understanding 
with Rome, and firmly opposed to the iconoclasts. Such a policy, at a 
time when the Bulgarian war was raging and the terrible Khan Krum 
threatening Constantinople, was grossly imprudent. The iconoclasts, 
indeed, were still strong in the capital, where Constantine V had settled 
numerous colonists from the East, and where the Paulicians, in particular, 
occupied an important place; besides which almost the whole army had 
remained faithful to the memory of the illustrious Emperors who had 
formerly led it to victory. Thus Constantinople was in a state of tense 
excitement; plots were brewing against Michael; noisy demonstrations 
took place at the tomb of Constantine V. When in June 813 Michael I 
was defeated by the Bulgars at Versinicia, near Hadrianople, the icono- 
clasts considered the opportunity favourable for dethroning the Emperor. 
The army proclaimed one of its generals, Leo the Armenian, Strategus 
of the Anatolics, begging him " to watch over the safety of the State, 
and to defend the Christian Empire. 11 On 11 July the usurper entered 
Constantinople. His accession was to be the signal for a supreme effort 
to impose iconoclast ideas upon the Empire. 

The new Emperor, who was of Eastern origin, was, although secretly, 

CH. II. 
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an iconoclast at heart. Hut so great was the peril from outside — the 
Bulgars were besieging Constantinople — that he was at first obliged 
to cloak his tendencies, and to sign a confession of faith by which he 
pledget! himself to defend the orthodox religion and the veneration of 
the sacred icons. But when he had inflicted a severe defeat on the 
barbarians at Mesembria (813), and when the death (14 April 814) of 
the terrible Khan Krum had led to the conclusion of a truce for thirty 
years with his successor Omurtag, Leo no longer hesitated to make his 
real feelings known. Drawing his inspiration from the same ideas as 
those on which the resolutions of Leo III had been based, he declared 
that if the Christians were always beaten by the pagans, "it is because 
they prostrate themselves before images. The Emperors who adored 
them,"" he proceeded, " have died in exile or in battle. Only those who 
destroyed them have died on the throne and been buried in the Church 
of the Holy Apostles. It is their example that I shall follow." He there- 
fore ordered the learned John Hylilas, surnamed the Grammarian, to 
collect the authorities favouring the condemnation of images, and in 
particular to draw from the archives of the churches the acts of the 
Council of 753. On the other hand, he attempted to win over the 
Patriarch Nicephorus to his views, and, with the hope of shaking the re- 
sistance of the party opposed to him, he summoned a conference at the 
imperial palace, where under his presidency orthodox and iconoclasts 
might hold a debate. The speech with which he opened the assembly 
was answered by courageous remonstrances from Theodore of Studion. 
" Church matters, - " he boldly declared, " are the province of priests and 
doctors ; the administration of secular things belongs to the Emperor. 
This is what the Apostle said: 'God has instituted in His Church in the 
first place the apostles, then prophets, then evangelists, 1 but nowhere 
does he make mention of Emperors. It is to the former that it apper- 
tains to decide matters of dogma and faith. As for you, your duty is to 
obey them and not to usurp their place." Leo, exasperated, suddenly 
brought the assembly to a close, and next day a decree appeared for- 
bidding thenceforward the discussion of religious questions. The resist- 
ance of the opposition party only gathered strength. " For my part," 
declared Theodore of Studion, " I had rather have my tongue cut out, 
than fail to bear testimony to our Faith and defend it with all my might 
by my power of speech. What ! are you to have full liberty to main- 
tain error, and are we to keep silence concerning the truth ! That we 
will never do. We will not give our tongue into captivity, no, not for 
an hour, and we will not deprive the faithful of the support of our 
words." Did the Emperor dread the influence of the Studites ? At all 
events, he pretended to yield, and at the Christmas festival 814 he 
solemnly did reverence to the icons at St Sophia. But before long he 
took his resolve. 

In the month of March 815 the Patriarch Nicephorus was banished, 
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and in his place was set up an official of the palace, Theodotus Cassiteras, 
wholly devoted to the Emperor's policy. It was in vain that the monks 
of the Studion arranged solemn demonstrations in honour of the holy 
images, and that on Palm Sunday 815 more than a thousand religious 
walked in procession round the monastery, each bearing an icon in his 
hands and singing the canticle, "We venerate your sacred images, O blessed 
Saints." The Emperor retorted by convoking a Council at St Sophia (815), 
which confirmed the canons of the Synod of 753, proscribed images after 
its example, declaring that they were mere " idols, 1 ' and recommended 
" worship in spirit and in truth."" Nor did the assembly resist the temp- 
tation to cast parenthetic reproach on the memory of Irene, recalling the 
happy state of the Church " up to the day when the imperial sceptre 
had fallen from the hands of men into those of a woman, and when, 
through the folly of that woman, the Church of God was ruined.'" It 
was the controversy over images breaking out afresh. But while the 
earlier iconoclast movement had lasted more than half a century, the 
second was to endure barely twenty-five years (815-842). This time 
the enemies of icons were to find confronting them, particularly in the 
monks of the Studion, a resistance better organised, more vigorous, and 
more dangerous also. In its defence of images the Byzantine Church 
now really aspired to something beyond. She openly aimed at casting 
off* the authority of the State and winning her freedom, and in order to 
secure her independence she did not hesitate to appeal to the Pope 
against the Emperor and, despite her former repugnance, to recognise 
the primacy of the Koman Church. This is the characteristic feature 
distinguishing the second phase of the great controversy. Between 
Church and State, then, there was waged at Constantinople much the 
same conflict which, in the West, took later on the form of the struggle 
over Investitures. 

However, Leo V at first tried moderate methods. But the Studites 
were immovable, and the opportunists, fearful of seeing the struggle re- 
opened, lent their support to the uncompromising monks. Theodore 
of Studion was banished (815) and his monks scattered, while against 
images as well as their defenders persecution was let loose. "The altars 
have been overthrown, 1 ' writes Theodore of Studion, " and the temples 
of the Lord laid waste; a lamentable sight it is to see the churches of 
God despoiled of their glory and disfigured. Among my brethren, some 
have had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, others of chains and 
prison on a little bread and water, some have been condemned to exile, 
others reduced to live in the deserts and mountains and in dens and caves 
of the earth, others after receiving many stripes have gone hence to the 
Lord as martyrs. Some there are who have been fastened in sacks 
and thrown by night into the sea. 11 Again, he says, " The holy vessels are 
melted down, the sacred vestments cast to the flames, with the pictures 
and the books which contain anything concerning images. Inquisition is 
ch. n. 
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made, and questions put from house to house, with threats and terrorism, 
so that no single picture may escape the heretics. He who most signalises 
himself by his rage against Christ is judged worthy of the most honour. 
But for those who resist — scourges, chains, prison, the tortures of 
famine, exile, death. They have only one thought — to compel everyone 
to yield. The persecution we endure is beyond any persecution by the 
barbarians. " 

From his distant exile, Theodore, without truce or intermission, 
valiantly encouraged the resistance. "Are we to yield," he wrote, "are we 
to keep silence, and out of fear give obedience to men and not to God ? 
No, never. Until a door is opened unto us by the Lord, we shall not 
cease to fulfil our duty as much as in us lies.'" He renewed and repeated, 
therefore, the letters and exhortations which he addressed to Pope 
Paschal, appealing for justice and help: "Listen to us, O Apostolic 
Head, charged by God with the guidance of Christ's sheep, porter of the 
heavenly kingdom, rock of the Faith on which is built the Catholic 
Church, for you are Peter, you are the successor of Peter, whose throne 
you honourably fill." The Pope, with no great success, attempted to 
intervene, and the struggle went on, becoming ever more embittered. 
In the face of the Emperor's severities many ended by giving way. 
" Nearly all spirits quail, 1 ' writes Theodore of Studion himself, "and give 
attestations of heresy to the impious. Among the bishops, those of 
Smyrna and Cherson have fallen ; among abbots, those of Chrysopolis, 
of Dios, and of Chora, with nearly all those of the capital." I,eo the 
Armenian seemed to have won the day. 

But his fall was at hand. Even in his own circle plots were hatching 
against him, and one of his old companions in arms, Michael the 
Stammerer, Count of the Excubitors, was at the head of the conspirators. 
Leo V had him arrested, and to save him his friends hazarded a bold 
stroke. On 25 December 820, while the Emperor was attending the 
morning office of the Nativity, mingling, as was his custom, his voice 
with those of the choristers, the plotters, who had contrived to slip in 
among the congregation, struck him down at the foot of the altar. 
Michael, instantly set at liberty, was proclaimed, and, while his feet were 
still loaded with fetters, was seated on the imperial throne. With him 
began the Phrygian dynasty (Michael was a native of Amorium), which 
for three generations, from 820 to 867, was to rule the Empire. 

The new sovereign (820 — 829) was, it would appear, somewhat in- 
different in religious matters. " I have not come," he said to the former 
Patriarch Nicephorus, " to introduce innovations in matters of faith and 
dogma, nor to question or overthrow what is fixed by tradition and has 
gained acceptance. Let every man, then, do as seems him good and 
right; he shall have no vexation to undergo, and no penalty to fear." 
He began, therefore, by recalling the exiles ; he set at liberty the victims 
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of the preceding reign, and flattered himself that by assembling a con- 
ference, in which the orthodox and the iconoclasts should deliberate 
together over the question of images, he could bring them to an agree- 
ment and restore peace. Theodore of Studion, who had returned to 
Constantinople, flatly refused to enter into any relations with the 
heretics, and, faithful to the doctrine which he had always maintained, 
he declared to the prince : " There is no question here of human and 
temporal things in which kings have power to judge ; but of divine and 
heavenly dogmas, which have been entrusted to those only to whom God 
has said: 'Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound also in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed also in 
heaven."' Who are they who have received this power? The Apostles 
and their successors. As to emperors and sovereigns, their part is to 
lend their support and approbation to what has been decreed. No power 
has been granted them by God over the divine dogmas, and if they 
exercise such, it will not be lasting." 

The Emperor was ill-inclined to accept . these admonitions. He 
signified his pleasure by setting on the patriarchal throne, at the death 
of Theodotus Cassiteras (821), not the former Patriarch Nicephorus, 
whose restoration the Studites demanded, but an avowed enemy of 
images, Anthony, Bishop of Syllaeum. Much displeased also at the nego- 
tiations which his opponents were carrying on with Home, he gave a 
very ill reception to the monk Methodius who brought him letters from 
Paschal I ; he caused him to be scourged, and imprisoned him for more 
than eight years in a little island in the Gulf of Nicomcdia. It is true 
that, when in 822 the formidable insurrection of Thomas broke out in 
Asia Minor, Michael thought it prudent to recall to Constantinople the 
monks, whom he had again banished from it ; " it was by no means," 
says the biographer of Theodore of Studion, " from any tenderness 
towards them, but in dread lest some should espouse the cause of Thomas, 
who passed for a supporter of image-worship." But on the ending of the 
civil war by the defeat of the rebel (823), Michael thought himself in a 
position to act more vigorously. Convinced that it was above all the 
support of Rome which encouraged the uncompromising temper of his 
adversaries, he began a correspondence with the Emperor of the West, 
Louis the Pious, and, in a curious letter of 824, denounced to him the 
abuses of image worship, and requested his intervention at Rome, in 
order to induce the Papacy to put an end to them. Under these con- 
ditions it became difficult for the defenders of icons to remain at 
Constantinople. Theodore of Studion withdrew to a convent in Bithynia 
and died there in 826. The iconoclast policy was triumphant ; but, 
faithful to the promises of toleration made on the morrow of his 
accession, Michael refrained from all violence against his opponents ; while 
personally constant to his resolve to render no worship to images, he left 
those who thought otherwise freedom to cling to what seemed to them 
the orthodox faith. 

C. MED. H. VOL. IV. CH. II. 3 
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Theophilus, his son and successor (829-842), shewed more zeal in 
combating icons. Sincerely pious, and delighting, like the true Byzantine 
prince he was, in theological discussions, of a systematic turn of mind, 
and obstinate to boot, it was not long before he came to consider 
Michael IPs politic tolerance inadequate, and, under the influence of his 
former tutor, John Hylilas, whom he raised to the patriarchal throne in 
832, he resolved to battle vigorously with the iconodule party. Severe 
measures were ordered to prevent its propaganda and to strike at its 
leaders; to banish, especially from Constantinople, the proscribed pictures, 
and to punish any painter who dared to produce them. Once again terror 
reigned : convents were closed, the prisons were filled with victims, and 
some of the punishments inflicted were of extraordinary cruelty. The two 
Palestinian monks, Theodore and Theophanes, who stand out, after the 
death of Theodore of Studion, as the foremost champions of the icons, 
were first banished, then recalled to Constantinople, where the Emperor 
caused to be branded on their foreheads with red-hot irons certain 
insulting verses which he had composed for the purpose. Hence the 
name of Graptoi, bestowed on them in hagiographical writings. Lazarus, 
the painter of icons, was also imprisoned and barbarously tortured ; 
Theophilus ordered, it is said, that his hands should be burned with 
red-hot irons. Other supporters of pictures were exiled. But the work 
of the iconoclast Emperor was ephemeral. Even in the palace, the 
sympathies of the princess own circle were secretly with the forbidden 
images : the Empress Theodora and her mother Theoctiste hardly con- 
cealed their feelings, and the Basileus was not unaware of it. He also 
realised that the whole Empire besides was weary of an interminable 
struggle leading to no result. It was vain for him to exact on his death- 
bed from his wife Theodora, whom he left Regent, and from the ministers 
who were to assist her, a solemn oath to make no change in his policy, 
and not to disturb in his office the Patriarch John, who had been its chief 
inspirer (842). Rarely has a last injunction been made more utterly in 
vain. 

II. 

While the second phase of the quarrel of the images was thus develop- 
ing, events of grave importance were taking place within the Empire as 
well as without. 

Irene's crime against her son, by diverting the succession from the 
Isaurian dynasty, had re-opened the chapter of revolutions. The old 
Empress had been overthrown by a plot ; other conspiracies were con- 
stantly to disturb the reigns of her successors. 

First in time (803) came the rising of Bardanes Turcus, who, originally 
strategus of the Anatolics, had been placed by Nicephorus in supreme 
command of all the troops in cantonments in Asia Minor. Intoxicated 
by this great position and by his popularity among the soldiers, Bardanes 
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proclaimed himself Emperor. But the insurrection was short-lived. The 
rebel leader, betrayed by his chief partisans and unable to take Constan- 
tinople, threw up the game and entered the cloister. In 808 another 
plot was set on foot to place on the throne the Patrician Arsaber, 
who held the high office of quaestor; in 810 there was an attempt to 
assassinate the Emperor. Things were much worse after the death of 
Nicephorus. During the few months that his son Stauracius reigned 
(after escaping wounded from the defeat inflicted by the Bulgars on the 
Byzantines) unending intrigues went on with the object of raising his 
brother-in-law, Michael Rangabe, to power, and the Patriarch Nice- 
phorus himself took part with the Emperor's ministers in fomenting the 
revolution which dethroned him (October 811). Less than two years 
afterwards, the disasters of the Bulgarian war, the discontent of the 
army after the defeat of Versinieia, and the great danger threatening the 
Empire, caused the fall of Michael; the soldiers proclaimed their general, 
Leo the Armenian, Emperor. Entering Constantinople he seized upon 
supreme power (July 813). It has already been seen that, thus raised 
to the throne by an insurrection, Leo fell a victim to plotters who assas- 
sinated him on Christmas morning 820. 

Under Michael II, there was, for two years, little or no improvement 
in the state of things; the Empire was convulsed by a terrible civil war let 
loose by the insurrection of Thomas the Slavonian, an old brother-officer 
of the Emperor. Professing to be Constantine VI, the dethroned son of 
Irene, Thomas had won over the whole iconodule party, proclaiming him- 
self its defender ; he appealed to the lower classes, whose social claims 
he supported, and, in this almost revolutionary movement, he gathered 
round him all who were discontented. Finally, he had secured the sup- 
port of the Arabs : the Caliph Ma'mun had recognised him as Emperor, 
and authorised the Patriarch of Antioch to crown him with all solemnity. 
Master of nearly the whole of Asia Minor, leader of an army of more 
than eighty thousand men, Thomas had now only to get possession of 
Constantinople. He succeeded in leading his soldiers into Europe, and 
the fleet of the themes of the Aegean and of the Cibyrrhaeots being 
at his disposal, he attacked the capital by land and sea. A first attempt 
failed (December 821-February 822), but in the spring of 822 Thomas 
returned to the charge, and reinforced by contingents supplied to him 
from the European provinces which were warmly in favour of images, he 
pushed on the siege throughout the year 822 with so much vigour that 
the fall of Michael II seemed merely a question of days. Only the interven- 
tion of the Bulgars saved the Emperor. In the spring of 82.3 the Khan 
Omurtag made a descent upon Thrace. Thomas had to bring himself to 
abandon Constantinople to go to meet this new enemy, by whom he was 
completely beaten. Some weeks later, having been defeated by the 
imperialist troops, he was compelled to throw himself into Arcadiopolis, 
where he held out until the middle of October 823. In Asia Minor also, 
ch. ii. 3—2 
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where the troops of the Armeniac and Opsician themes had remained 
unshakably loyal to the Emperor, the last attempts at resistance were 
crushed. But the alarm had been great, and if the defeat of Thomas' 
rising had made the Phrygian dynasty safe for long years to come, on the 
other hand it is certain that the continual outbreaks, coming one after 
another from 802, had notably impaired the strength and exhausted the 
resources of the Empire. 

This was plainly to be seen in the disasters both in the East and in 
the West encountered by the foreign policy of the State. 

From the early days of his reign Nicephorus had made efforts to come 
to a settlement of the Italian question with Charlemagne, and the treaty 
of 803, which left to the Eastern Empire Venice, the Dalmatian coast, 
Naples, Calabria, and Sicily, abandoned, per contra, Istria, the interior of 
Dalmatia, the Exarchate of Ravenna, the Pentapolis, and Rome to the 
Franks. But, as Constantinople refused to recognise the Emperor of the 
West, it was not long before hostilities broke out afresh, and Frankish 
intrigues in the Venetian lagoons decided Nicephorus on taking energetic 
steps. A Greek fleet appeared at the head of the Adriatic (807) without, 
however, enabling the Byzantines to hinder Pepin, the young Frankish 
King of Italy, from taking, after a long siege, the islands of the lagoon 
(810). Negotiations were therefore reopened with Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
the treaty of 812, while restoring Venice to the Eastern Empire and in 
other respects renewing the convention of 803, provided for the recogni- 
tion by Constantinople, although reluctant, of Charlemagne's imperial 
title. Thus the Greeks accepted the events of 754 and renounced their 
historic rights to Italy ; thus, as Charlemagne wrote, the Western Roman 
Empire officially took its place side by side with the Eastern Empire; 
thus, as Einhard expressed it, every occasion of stumbling was defini- 
tively removed between them. But for Constantinople it was a deep 
humiliation to have been forced to recognise even momentarily, even 
with the secret intention of withdrawing the concession, the event which, 
on Christmas Day 800, had taken place in St Peter's at Rome. 

Still heavier blows fell upon the Empire in the East. The resolution 
arrived at by Nicephorus, immediately upon his accession, to refuse the 
tribute which Irene had been forced to pay to the Arabs, had renewed 
the war between the Empire and the powerful Caliphs of the Abbasid 
dynasty. It proved disastrous to the Byzantines, at least for the first ten 
years; from 814 to 829, however, internal disturbances in the Moham- 
medan world restored to the Greeks some degree of tranquillity in Asia. 
But elsewhere the Musulmans gained alarming advantages. In 826 
some Arabs, who had been driven from Spain, seized upon Crete, and 
founded the stronghold of Chandax. All the efforts of the Byzantines in 
the reign of Michael II to re-conquer the island proved useless, and the 
Musulman corsairs, masters of so excellent a strategic position, were to 
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become, for a century and a half, the terror of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
About the same time, the rising of Euphcmius in Sicily had consequences 
no less serious for Constantinople. In 827 the rebel called the Musulmans 
of Africa to his help, and the Aghlabid Emir, Ziyadatallah, landed in the 
island. The Arabs were not to evacuate it before the end of the eleventh 
century. It is true that they failed at first before Syracuse, but then the 
troops despatched from Constantinople were completely defeated at Mineo 
(830), and soon after that the great town of Palermo fell into the hands 
of the infidels (831). And if more than a quarter of a century, up to 859, 
was still needed to complete the conquest of Sicily, yet the Arabs, from 
this time onward, held in Western waters a position analogous to that 
which the possession of Crete gave them in the East, and were soon from 
thence to menace Southern Italy 1 . 

The war which had been waged against the Empire, during the early 
years of the ninth century, by Krum, the Khan of Bulgaria, ran an even 
more terrible course. I,et loose by the imprudent offensive of Nicephorus, 
it was marked by sanguinary disaster. In 809 Sardica fell into the hands of 
the Bulgars, and its garrison was massacred. In 811 the great expedition 
which Nicephorus led into Bulgaria came to an end in the Balkan passes 
with a severe defeat, in which the Byzantine army, surrounded on all 
sides, was cut to pieces, and the Emperor himself slain. Thereupon Krum 
committed frightful ravages in Thrace and Macedonia, and Michael I, 
attempting to check him, was completely defeated at Versinicia near 
Hadrianople (June 813). Even Constantinople was threatened. Krum 
appeared under the walls of the capital, which was saved by the energy 
of Leo V, though the surrounding districts were fearfully wasted by the 
exasperated Bulgarian prince. Hadrianople fell into his hands; but Leo's 
victory at Mesembria (Autumn 813) restored the fortunes of the Empire, 
and the death of Krum (April 814) just as he was preparing a fresh on- 
slaught upon Constantinople, sufficed to reassure the Byzantines. Shortly 
afterwards a peace for thirty years was concluded between the Empire 
and the new ruler of Bulgaria, Omurtag: the frontier of Thrace, dividing 
the two states, was now marked by a line of fortifications running from 
Develtus to Makrolivada, between Hadrianople and Philippopolis. The 
fact was that the Bulgars had, at that moment, more pressing anxieties 
on their western frontier; the Frankish threat was sufficiently engrossing 
to make them ready to live on good terms with the Byzantine Empire 2 . 

One last incident had disturbed the reign of Nicephorus. In 807 the 
Slavs of the Peloponnesus had risen and laid siege to Patras. Legend 
relates that the town was miraculously saved by its patron, St Andrew 
the Apostle. At any rate, it seems that, after this outbreak, the Slav 
tribes were compelled to adopt more regular habits of life, less dangerous 
to the security of the country. 

1 For details of these events see infra, Chapter v, pp. 12G-8, 13-4-6. 

2 For details of these events see infra, Chapter vm, pp. 232-4. 
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In face of the difficulties which they had had to overcome, the early 
Emperors of the ninth century had not been devoid of real merit. Nice- 
phorus was an energetic and courageous prince and a capable adminis- 
trator. Ixo V was a skilful general, solicitous for the military defence of 
the Empire and for the sound organisation of justice, whose great quali- 
ties his very enemies acknowledged. The Patriarch Nicephorus said of 
him on the morrow of his assassination: "The Empire has lost an 
impious prince, but a great defender of the public interest." The second 
sovereign of the Phrygian dynasty was no less remarkable, and his reign 
(829-842) was marked by decided improvement in the situation at home 
as well as abroad. 

In the East, the Caliphate had for several years been greatly dis- 
turbed and weakened by the insurrection of Babak and the communistic 
sect of the Khurramites of which he was the leader. Theophilus, from the 
moment of his accession, turned these conditions to good account. He 
entered into negotiations with the rebels, and gave a hearty welcome to 
those of them who, under the command of Thcophobus, a Persian officer, 
came (it is said, to the number of thirty thousand) to ask leave to serve 
in the imperial army (830). The war with the Arabs immediately broke 
out again. As long as the Caliph Ma'mun lived, it was marked by varying 
success, and the Emperor was more than once obliged to bring himself 
to make overtures for peace. But after Ma'mun's death (833) he assumed 
the offensive more boldly. The campaign of 837 on the Euphrates proved 
fortunate. Zapetra and Samosata were taken, and Theophilus celebrated 
his victory by a triumphal entry into his capital. The following year, 
however, the Byzantines met with a serious defeat at Dazimon, now 
Tokat, and Amorium, the cradle of the royal house, was taken by the 
Musulmans and sacked. The Emperor had to submit to negotiate and a 
truce was signed (841). Fortunately the death of the Caliph Mu'tasim, 
who was already meditating an attack on Constantinople (842), and a 
disaster suffered by the Arab fleet attempting the enterprise, caused a 
temporary cessation of the struggle 1 . 

About the same time the Byzantine Empire, through its diplomatic 
relations, was extending its influence and increasing its reputation. In 
833, at the request of the Khan of the Chazars, a Byzantine officer built 
at the mouth of the Don the fortress of Sarkel. It was intended to pro- 
tect the district against the attacks of the Patzinaks, and especially of 
the Russians, who were beginning to threaten the shores of the Black 
Sea, and who for the first time sent ambassadors to Constantinople in 838. 
The Byzantine court was, besides, on good terms with the Western Em- 
perors; in 839 Theophilus applied to Louis the Pious for his support in 
an attack on Syria or Egypt. Similar negotiations took place with the 
Umayyad Emirs of Cordova, at all times the enemies of the Abbasid 

1 For details see infra, Chapter v, pp. 128-31. 
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Caliphs. Thus from the shores of the Crimea to the limits of the West, 
Byzantine diplomacy, after a long time of isolation, resumed its earlier 
activity. 

But it is especially on account of his home government that Theo- 
philus is still remembered. The chroniclers picture this prince much as 
the Arab tales represent Harfm ar-Rashld, as a ruler ever anxious to 
render absolute justice to all his subjects, accessible to every comer, 
willingly taking part in the life of the people in order to gain more 
accurate information, severe towards the guilty, and eager to redress all 
injustices. A good administrator, he applied himself to bringing the 
finances into order, and at his death left a large reserve; the financial 
prosperity enjoyed by the Empire is proved most clearly by the fact 
that the gold coins (solidi, bezants) of Byzantium were current through- 
out the world 1 . 

Theophilus set himself with no less energy to secure the defensive 
organisation of the Empire. In Asia, besides the ancient " five themes " 
there were the new themes of Paphlagonia and Chaldia, without reckon- 
ing the small military governments, or clisurac, of Seleucia, of Charsianum, 
of Cappadocia, and of Colonea. On the Black Sea, the free town of 
Cherson was also made into a theme, in order to strengthen the defence 
against the Patzinaks and the Russians. Finally, in the European ter- 
ritories where, from 813, the Peloponnesus had been constituted a separate 
theme, Theophilus created the themes of Thessalonica, of Cephalonia, and 
of Dyrrhachium, in order to ward oft' the Bulgarian threat to Macedonia 
and the Arab danger in the Adriatic. Thus the military defence of the 
Empire was completed and perfected. 

Lastly, Theophilus was a great builder. He loved pomp and splendour 
and all that might enhance the prestige of his throne. On two occasions, 
in 831 and 837, he dazzled Constantinople by the magnificence of his 
triumphs. He added to the beauty of the imperial palace by wonderful 
buildings, in which he plainly sought to rival the glories of Baghdad. 
Around the new throne-room, the Triconchus, to which the Sigma terrace 
led, he raised numerous and sumptuous pavilions, glorious with many- 
coloured marbles, and glittering with golden mosaics. 

Still further to emphasise the beauty of his palace, he adorned it with 
admirable specimens of the goldsmith's art. In the great hall of the 
Magnaura was a plane-tree made of gold, shading the imperial throne, 
on the branches of which golden birds were perched; at the foot of the 
throne were lions couchant of gold, and on either hand golden griffins 
stood sentinel; opposite was set up a golden organ, adorned with enamels 
and precious stones. These masterpieces of splendour and luxury were at 
the same time marvels of mechanical skill. On audience-days, when foreign 

1 On the finances of the Empire at this period cf. Bury's Eastern Roman Empire 
(802-867), Chapter VII, pp. 210 sqq. 
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ambassadors entered the hall, the birds in the plane-tree fluttered and 
sang, the griffins sat up on their pedestals, the lions arose, lashed the air 
with their tails, and gave forth metallic roars. Elsewhere, a great coffer 
of gold, the Pentapyrgion, served to hold the imperial insignia and the 
crown jewels. Again, Theophilus had renewed the imperial wardrobe 
with unheard-of splendour, the gala robes worn on days of ceremony by 
the Basileus and the Augusta, the cloth of gold or gold-embroidered 
garments which adorned the great dignitaries of the court when they 
walked in solemn procession. He also, at great cost, restored the ramparts 
of Constantinople. All this conveys a strong impression of wealth (it is 
estimated that Theophilus spent more than a million a year on his build- 
ing operations), of magnificence, and of beauty. Certainly Theophilus was 
lacking in several of the outstanding qualities of a statesman ; his religious 
policy was ill-judged, and his wars not always successful. Nevertheless, 
his reign is conspicuous as a time of unusual brilliancy, a proof of the 
moral and material revival of the Byzantine Empire towards the middle 
of the ninth century. 

III. 

Theophilus at his death left the throne to a child of tender age, his 
son Michael III, who was not more than three or four years old. The 
Empress Theodora, therefore, assumed the regency during the minority 
of the young sovereign, her counsellors being her uncle the Magister 
Manuel, and the Logothete Theoctistus. They were religious men, secretly 
attached, as was the Basilissa herself, to iconodule principles, men of 
good sense also, who regarded with natural anxiety the long continu- 
ance of the religious strife and the serious consequences that it might 
have for the dynasty. The execution of the iconodule Theophobus, the 
successful general, the Emperor's own brother-in-law, which Theophilus 
had ordered from his death-bed, looks like a recognition of the threaten- 
ing appearance of the situation, the champions of images waiting only for 
a leader to attempt a revolution. The Regent's ministers, especially her 
brother Bardas, who had great influence with her, strongly urged her to 
hasten the restoration of orthodoxy. The Basilissa, however, hesitated. 
She had been deeply attached to her husband and put great faith in the 
correctness of his political views, she was unwilling to consign his last in- 
structions to oblivion, and, finally, she was much concerned at the prospect 
of the anathema likely to be pronounced against the late Emperor if 
iconoclasm were condemned. Nearly a year was needed to overcome the 
Regent's scruples. At last, however, fearing for the throne of her son, 
she came to a decision. 

It was of the first importance, if the restoration of images was to be 
successfully carried out, to get rid of the Patriarch John, a clever and 
formidable man, whose enemies had created for him a sinister reputation 
as a magician, and who was nicknamed Lekanomantis. The prelate was 
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therefore invited to sit on the council which had just been convoked in 
order to restore images to honour. John refused, and was consequently, 
not without some slight maltreatment, deposed and relegated to a 
monastery. In his seat was installed the monk Methodius, in former 
days so harshly persecuted by Michael II, but whom Theophilus, by a 
singular caprice, had admitted to intimacy on account of his scientific 
attainments. Highly favoured by Theodora, the new Patriarch assumed 
full control of the council which met in February 843. To please the 
Empress, the bishops hastened to except Theophilus from the condemna- 
tion directed against heretics, admitting without discussion the pious 
fraud which represented the Emperor as having, in his last moments, re- 
pented of his errors. Thanks to this compromise, the restoration of 
orthodoxy was accomplished without opposition. The pictures were 
solemnly reinstated in honour; the exiles and the proscribed were recalled 
and welcomed in triumph; the prisoners were set at liberty; the remains 
of the martyrs who had died in the struggle were brought back in state to 
Constantinople; and anathemas fell upon the most famous of the icono- 
clasts. Then, the work of the council having been accomplished, on the 
first Sunday in Lent (19 February 843) a triumphal procession, headed 
by the Empress herself, marched through the streets of the capital, from 
the church of the Virgin in Blachernae to St Sophia, where the enthusi- 
astic people returned thanks to the Most High. In the evening, at the 
Sacred Palace, Theodora gave a great banquet, at which were assembled 
the prelates and confessors and those who had suffered for the cause. It 
was the festival of Orthodoxy, which from that time the Greek Church 
has solemnly celebrated on the first Sunday in Lent every year, in com- 
memoration of the reinstatement of images and of the blessed Theodora. 
Thus, after more than a century of strife, peace was at last restored 
to the Empire. But if, from the dogmatic standpoint, the victory of the 
iconodule party was complete, the Church, on the other hand, was forced 
to give up the tendency towards independence which some of her most 
illustrious champions had shewn. One of the essential objects to which 
the policy of the Iconoclast Emperors had been directed was the reduction 
of the Church to entire dependence on the State. In spite of the protests 
of their opponents, who, from Gregory II and John Damascene down to 
the Fathers of the Council of 787 and Theodore of Studion, had with one 
voice refused to the Emperor the right irepl -rriarewi Xoyov TroieicrOai, 
it was this imperial policy which now proved victorious. "In the struggle," 
writes Harnack, " which for a century the Byzantine Church maintained 
against the State, not her religious constitution alone, but her liberty 
was at stake. On the first point, she was the victor; in the struggle for 
liberty, she yielded." Thus, in spite of the re-establishment of orthodoxy, 
the Studite party and the freedom for which they had fought were de- 
feated, and the work of the Iconoclast Emperors proved not to have been 
in vain. 
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Theodora's government, however, which lasted up to 856, assumed, as 
might have been expected, somewhat of a religious complexion. The 
Empress, priding herself highly on having restored orthodoxy, held it no 
less important to wage war upon heresy. From the end of the seventh 
century, the Paulicians, so called from the great respect which they pro- 
fessed for the Apostle Paul, had been spreading their doctrines through 
Asia Minor, from Phrygia to Armenia. Their progress had been furthered 
by the patronage of the Iconoclast Emperors, and the Orthodox Church 
saw with great anxiety the growth of the influence and the spread of the 
propaganda of sectaries whom she characterised as Manichaeans. Theo- 
philus, it is not exactly known why, had allowed himself to be persuaded 
into persecuting them, and part of the heretical community had from 
that time sought refuge in Arab territory. Theodora was only too happy 
to be able in this point to continue her husband's policy. By her orders, 
the Paulicians were called upon to choose between conversion and death, 
and, as they refused to yield, the imperial government set itself to break 
down their resistance. Blood was shed in torrents in the parts of Asia 
Minor where they were settled; it is said that one hundred thousand 
persons suffered death. The survivors, led by Carbeas, one of their chiefs, 
went to ask shelter from the Emir of Melitene, and settling around Te- 
phrice, which became their main citadel, they soon made it clear to the 
Byzantines how ill-advised they had been in thrusting into the arms of 
the Musulmans men who, up till then, had valiantly defended the fron- 
tiers of the Empire. It has been said with justice that the persecution 
of the Paulicians was " one of the greatest political disasters of the ninth 
century." 1 

The pious zeal which inspired the Regent suggested to her more for- 
tunate projects elsewhere. She initiated the great missionary enterprise 
through which, some years later, the Gospel was to be brought to the 
Chazars, the Moravians, and the Bulgars. In order to subdue the ever 
restless Slav tribes of the Peloponnesus, she despatched thither the 
Strategus Theoctistus Bryennius (849) who, except in the Taygetus 
region where the Milengi and the Ezerites kept their autonomy, suc- 
ceeded in establishing the imperial authority on a firm basis throughout 
the province, and in preparing the way for the conversion of the Slavs. 
Finally, Theodora, by her sound financial administration, did no small 
service to the state. Unfortunately, as is often the case under feminine 
government, the imperial palace was a hive of intrigue. The Logothete 
Theoctistus, the Regent's chief minister, had her entire favour, and against 
him her brother Bardas sought support from the young Emperor Michael, 
his nephew, who, as he grew up, shewed deplorable tendencies. Bardas 
used his influence to embitter the resentment of the young prince against 
the Logothete, and in 856 a plot was concocted which ended in the 

1 Bury, History of the Eastern Roman Empire, p. 27(5. 
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murder of Theoctistus. This was a blow aimed full at Theodora, and 
thus she understood it. For two years more she lived in the palace, until 
in 858 she was requested to withdraw into a convent. But her political 
career was already over. From the day after the assassination of Theoc- 
tistus, Michael III had taken power into his own hands ; Bardas, ap- 
pointed Magister and Domestic of the Scholae, and at last in 862 almost 
admitted to a share in the Empire under the title of Caesar, was for ten 
years (856-866) to exercise supreme power in the name of his nephew. 

In spite of the sedulous care which his mother had bestowed on his 
education, Michael III, who was now about seventeen or eighteen years 
old, was a prince of the worst type. Without taking too literally all 
that has been related of him by chroniclers too much bent on excusing 
the murder which gave the throne to Basil the Macedonian, and there- 
fore disposed to blacken the character of his victim, it is certain that the 
behaviour of the miserable Emperor was calculated to scandalise both the 
court and the capital. He cared for nothing but pleasure, hunting, 
riding, racing, wrestling of athletes; he delighted in driving a chariot on 
the palace race-course and in shewing himself off before his intimates. 
He frequented the lowest society, was ever surrounded by charioteers, musi- 
cians, buffoons, and players; he spent part of his nights drinking (history 
has bestowed on him the surname of Michael the Drunkard); he amused 
himself and his unworthy favourites with coarse and indecent jests, turning 
religion into ridicule, parodying the sacred rites, and in his low and 
tasteless jests sparing neither the Patriarch nor the Empress-Mother. He 
wasted the money amassed by his parents in ridiculous extravagances; 
public business was to him an unwelcome infliction, a mere hindrance to 
his amusements, an interruption to his course of folly; in fine, he was 
the natural prey of favourites for ever contending for his good graces, 
and his court, where he ostentatiously displayed his mistress, Eudocia 
Ingerina, was the home of ceaseless intrigue. 

Bardas, who governed the Empire in the name of Michael III, was a 
man of another stamp. Keenly ambitious, greedy of power and wealth, 
little troubled with scruples or morals, he was, despite his vices, a man of 
unquestionable capacity. Even his enemies have been unable to deny 
his great qualities. A good administrator, he prided himself on his love 
of strict justice and on his incorruptibility as a minister, and in this 
way he made himself highly popular. A man of great talents, he loved 
letters and was interested in scientific studies. Theophilus had already 
appreciated the importance of restoring Constantinople to its intellectual 
pre-eminence in the Eastern world ; he had been the patron of learned 
men, and had heaped favours on the Patriarch John and on the great 
mathematician, Leo of Thessalonica. Bardas did more. To him is due 
the honour of having founded the famous school of the Magnaura, where 
he gathered the most illustrious teachers of the day. Its direction was 
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put into the hands of Leo of Thessalonica, one of the greatest minds of 
the ninth century, whose universal learning — he was equally versed in 
mathematics, medicine, and philosophy — had gained for him among his 
contemporaries the reputation of a wizard and magician. Around him 
were others teaching geometry, astronomy, and philology, and to en- 
courage the zeal of the professors and the eagerness of their pupils, Bardas 
used to pay frequent and diligent visits to the school. He counted other 
learned men among his intimates: Constantino, some years afterwards to 
become the apostle of the Slavs, and then teaching philosophy at the 
University; Photius,the most distinguished and brilliant intellect of the 
time as well as the man of most learning, who was shortly, by the favour 
of the all-powerful minister, to attain the patriarchal throne of Constan- 
tinople. Under the influence of Bardas, a great wave of intellectual 
revival was already passing over the capital, presaging the renaissance of 
the tenth century, and already, by its secular and classical character, 
arousing the anxiety of the Church. It has been justly remarked that 
henceforward there was to be no more interruption, no further period of 
darkness breaking into the literary activities of the Byzantines, until the 
fall of Constantinople, and that one of the most valid claims to glory of 
the Amorian dynasty in the history of civilisation is undoubtedly the 
interest which the court then shewed in education and learning 1 . 

Bardas had still another honour, that of successfully accomplishing, 
with the help of the Patriarch Photius, the great work of the conversion 
of the Slavs 2 . Two men were the renowned instruments in the work, 
Constantine, better known under his name in religion, Cyril, and his 
brother Methodius, "the Apostles of the Slavs,'" 1 as history still calls 
them to-day. Constantine, the younger of the two, after having been at 
first a professor at the University of Constantinople, had, about 860, 
successfully carried out a mission to Christianise the Chazars ; he was 
thus marked out for the work when, towards 863, Rostislav, Prince of 
Great Moravia, requested of the Byzantine court that his people might 
be instructed in the Christian Faith. In 864 Cyril and Methodius set 
out, and they carried with them the means of assuring the success of 
their undertaking. Natives of Thessalonica, and thus quite familiar with 
the language and customs of the Slavs, who on all sides dwelt around that 
great Greek city, the two missionaries well understood the necessity of 
speaking to those whom they desired to convert in their own tongue. 
For their benefit, therefore, they translated the Gospel into a dialect 
akin to that spoken by the Moravians, and, in order to transcribe it 
they invented an alphabet from the Greek minuscule, the Glagolitic 
script. At the same time, Cyril and Methodius introduced into Moravia 
a Slav liturgy, they preached in the language, and did their utmost to train 
a Slav clergy. Thus it was that their success was achieved, and after their 

1 Bury, op. cit. p. 435. * See infra, Chapter vim. 
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first stay in Moravia, Home herself expressed her approbation of the 
methods they had employed in their undertaking (868). It is true that 
later on, owing to the opposition and intrigues of the German clergy, 
the work so magnificently begun was quickly ruined. But nevertheless, 
the glory remained to Constantinople of having, at the same time that 
she brought the orthodox faith to the Slavs, created the alphabet and the 
liturgical language in use amongst them to-day. 

The conversion of Bulgaria was another triumph for Constantinople. 
From the first thirty years of the ninth century, Christianity had begun 
to make its wav among the Bulgars, and imperial policy watched its 
progress with interest, seeing in it a means of strengthening Byzantine 
influence in this barbarian kingdom. On his side, Tsar Boris, placed as he 
was between the Greek Empire and that great Moravia which, at this very 
time, was accepting Christianity, realised that he could no longer remain 
pagan. But he hesitated between the orthodoxy of Constantinople and 
the Roman faith offered him by Germany, whose ally he had become. Con- 
stantinople could not allow Bulgaria to come within the Western sphere 
of influence. A military expedition recalled the prince to discretion (863), 
and as his conversion, besides, was to be rewarded by an increase of 
territory, he made his decision. He asked to be baptised into the 
Orthodox Church, receiving the christian name of Michael (864); and 
the Patriarch Photius, realising to the full the importance of the event, 
delightedly hailed the neophyte as "the fairest jewel of his efforts." 
Despite the resistance of the Bulgarian aristocracy, the Tsar compelled 
his people to adopt Christianity with him. But he was soon made 
uneasy by the apparent intention of Constantinople to keep him in too 
strict a dependence, and so turned towards Rome, requesting the Pope, 
Nicholas I, to set up the Latin rite in his kingdom. The Pope welcomed 
these advances, and Roman priests, under the direction of Formosus, 
began to labour in Bulgaria (866-867). This did not suit Byzantine 
calculations ; the imperial government had no intention of loosing its 
hold upon Bulgaria. In the council of 869 Rome was obliged to yield 
to the protests of the Greeks ; the Orthodox clergy were reinstated in 
Bulgarian territory, and the Tsar had to reconcile himself to re-entering 
the sphere of action of the Greek Empire. 

IV. 

The government of Bardas had thus to a remarkable degree increased 
the prestige of the Empire. Beyond the frontier, however, Arab successes 
provided the shadows in the picture. The piracies of the Musulmans of 
Crete brought desolation to the Aegean, and the great expedition which 
the Logothete Theoctistus led against them in person (843) had produced 
no better results than did the enterprise attempted against Egypt, despite 
the temporary success achieved by the capture of Damietta (853). In 
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Sicily the infidels were proceeding successfully with the conquest of the 
island ; Messina fell into their hands in 843, and Leontini in 847 ; 
Castrogiovanni, the great Byzantine fortress in the middle of Sicily, 
yielded in 859, and the Greek expedition sent to re-conquer the province 
(860) was completely foiled. In Asia, where the defection of the 
Paulicians had been a heavy blow to the Empire, affairs prospered no 
better. It is true that, in 856, Petronas, brother of the Empress Theo- 
dora, made his way into the country of Samosata and Amida, and attacked 
Tephrice. But in 859 the Byzantine army, commanded by the Em- 
peror himself, was beaten before Samosata, and not long afterwards (860) 
at Chonarium, near Dazimon. In 863 Omar, the Emir of Melitene, took 
Amisus. This time the Greeks braced themselves for a great effort, and 
the brilliant victory won by Petronas at Poson, near the Halys (863), 
restored for the moment the reputation of the imperial arms 1 . 

Whilst these events were taking place, a serious and unforeseen danger 
had menaced Constantinople. While the Emperor was in Asia and the 
imperial fleet busied in Sicily, some Russian pirates had unexpectedly 
crossed the Bosphorus and attacked the capital (860). In this emergency, 
the Patriarch Photius nobly sustained the spirit of the people, and it was 
rather to his energy than to the supposed intervention of the Blessed 
Virgin, that the capital owed its safety. Further, the approach of the 
army from Asia Minor, returning by forced marches, determined the bar- 
barians upon a retreat which proved disastrous to them. And the 
treaty not long afterwards concluded with the Russians, lately settled at 
Kiev, opened up, towards the north, vast future prospects to the Empire. 

One last event, pregnant with future consequences, marked the ad- 
ministration of Bardas. This was the breach with Rome. For some con- 
siderable time the chief minister had been on bad terms with the Patriarch 
Ignatius, that son of the Emperor Michael Rangabe who, having been 
tonsured on the death of his father, had in 847 been raised to the 
patriarchate. On the feast of the Epiphany (January 858) the prelate 
had thought it his duty to refuse communion to Bardas, and this the 
latter never forgave. He therefore set to work to implicate Ignatius in 
an alleged treasonable plot. The Patriarch was arrested and deported to 
the Princes Islands, while in his place the minister procured the election 
of Photius, a layman, who within six days received all the ecclesiastical 
orders, and on 25 December 858 celebrated a Solemn High Mass at 
St Sophia. The accession to the patriarchate of this man of mark, who 
was, however, of consummate ambition, prodigious arrogance, and un- 
surpassed political skill, was to bring about a formidable crisis in the 
Church. Ignatius, in fact, though evil-intreated and dragged from one 
place of exile to another, resolutely declined to abdicate, and his sup- 
porters, above all the monks of the Studion, violently resisted the 

1 For details of these events see infra, Chapter v, pp. 131-4, 136-8. 
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usurpation of Photius. The latter, in order to compel their submission, 
attempted to obtain recognition from Rome, and, by means of a most 
diplomatic letter, entered into communication with Nicholas I. The 
Pope eagerly seized the opportunity to interfere in the dispute. But 
the legates whom he sent to Constantinople allowed themselves to be 
led astray by Photius, and the council which met in their presence at the 
church of the Holy Apostles (861) summoned Ignatius before it, de- 
posed him, and confirmed the election of Photius. Nicholas I was not 
the man to see his wishes thus ignored. Ignatius, besides, appealed to 
Rome against his condemnation. At the Lateran synod (April 863) 
Photius and his partisans were excommunicated, and were called upon to 
resign their usurped functions immediately; Ignatius, on the other hand, 
was declared restored to the patriarchal throne. 

It was the wonderful astuteness of Photius which turned a purely 
personal question into an affair of national importance. Most skilfully 
he turned to account the ancient grudges of the Greek Church against 
the West, the suspicion and dread always aroused in it by the claims of 
Rome to the primacy. He made even greater play with the ambitious and 
imprudent designs of Nicholas I upon the young Bulgarian Church; and he 
won over the whole of public opinion to his side by posing as the champion 
of the national cause against the Papal usurpers. The encyclical, which 
in 867 Photius addressed to the other patriarchs of the East, summed up 
eloquently the grievances of the Byzantines against Rome. The council, 
which was held soon after at Constantinople under the presidency of the 
Emperor, made the rupture complete (867). It replied to the con- 
demnations pronounced by Nicholas I by anathematising and deposing the 
Pope, and condemning the heretical doctrines and customs of the Western 
Church. The breach between Rome and Constantinople was complete, 
the schism was consummated, and Photius, to all appearance, triumphant. 
But his triumph was to be short-lived. The murder of Michael III, by 
raising Basil the Macedonian to the throne, was suddenly to overthrow 
the Patriarch's fortunes. 

While these events, portending such serious consequences, were taking 
place, Michael III continued in his course of pleasure, folly, and debauchery. 
By degrees, however, he became weary of the all-powerful influence 
wielded by Bardas. From the year 858 or 859 the Emperor had a 
favourite. This was an adventurer, the son of a poor Armenian family 
which circumstances had transplanted to Macedonia, a certain Basil, 
whose bodily strength and skill in breaking horses had endeared him to 
Michael III. This man became chief equerry, and in 862 grand chamber- 
lain and patrician. His obliging conduct in marrying the Emperor's mis- 
tress, Eudocia Ingerina, put the finishing touch to the favour he enjoyed. 
His rapid advance could not fail to disquiet Bardas, all the more because 
Basil was unquestionably clever,and obviously extremely ambitious. Thus 
it was not long before the two men were engaged in a bitter struggle. 
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It ended in 866 by the murder of Bardas, who, during a campaign in 
Asia, was slaughtered by his enemies under the very eyes of the Em- 
peror. Thus Basil was victorious. Some weeks later the Emperor adopted 
him and raised him to the dignity of Magister; soon after, he associated 
him in the Empire (May 866). But with a prince such as Michael III 
favour, however apparently secure, was still always uncertain, and Basil 
was well aware of it. The Emperor, more addicted than ever to wine, was 
now surpassing himself in wild follies and cruelties. Basil, knowing that 
many were jealous of him and attempting to undermine him with the 
Emperor, must have been perpetually in fear for his power and even for his 
life. An incident which revealed the precariousness of his situation de- 
cided him on taking action. On 23 September 867, with the help of 
some faithful followers, Basil, in the palace of St Mamas, murdered the 
wretched Emperor who had made him great, and, next morning, having 
gained possession of the Sacred Palace, seized upon power. It seems plain 
that the Empire joyfully acquiesced in the disappearance of the capricious 
and cruel tyrant that Michael III had become. But Basil was more than 
a skilful and lucky aspirant, he was a great statesman; by setting a new 
dynasty on the throne, he was destined, through his vigorous govern- 
ment, to usher in for the Empire two centuries of glory and renown. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF 
LEADING EVENTS MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME 

330 (11 May) Inauguration of Constantinople, 'New Rome/ by Constantine 

the Great. 
428-633 Persian rule in Armenia. 
476 Deposition of Romulus Augustus. 
529 Justinian's Code. 
533 Justinian's Digest and Institutes. 
535 Justinian's Novels. 
537 Inauguration of St Sophia. 
558 The Avars appear in Europe. 
565 Death of Justinian. 
568 The Lombards invade Italy. 
The Avars enter Pannonia. 
c. 582 Creation of the exarchates of Africa and Ravenna. 

626 The Avars besiege Constantinople. 

627 Defeat of the Persians by Heraclius at Nineveh. 
631 'Die Avars defeat the Bulgarians. 

633-693 Byzantine rule in Armenia. 

635 The Bulgarians free themselves from the power of the Chazars. 

c. 650 Creation of the Asiatic themes. 

679 Establishment of the Bulgarians south of the Danube. 

693-862 Arab rule in Armenia. 

713 First Venetian Doge elected. 

717 (25 March) Accession of Leo III the Isaurian. 

717-718 The Arabs besiege Constantinople. 

726 Edict against images. 

727 Insurrections in Greece and Italy. 

732 Victory of Charles Martel at Poitiers (Tours). 

739 Battle of Acro'inon. 

740 Publication of the Ecloga. 

Death of Leo III the Isaurian, and accession of Constantine V Copro- 
nymus. 

741 Insurrection of Artavasdus. 

742 (2 Nov.) Recovery of Constantinople by Constantine V. 
744 Murder of Walld II. The Caliphate falls into anarchy. 
747 Annihilation of the Egyptian fleet. 

750 Foundation of the Abbasid Caliphate. 

751 Taking of Ravenna by the Lombards. 

753 Iconoclastic Council of Hieria. 

754 Donation of Pepin to the Papacy. 

755 The war with the Bulgarians begins. 

756 'Abd-ar : Rahman establishes an independent dynasty in Spain. 

757 Election of Pope Paul IV. Ratification of Papal elections ceases to be 

asked of the Emperor of the East. 

758 Risings of the Slavs of Thrace and Macedonia. 

759 Defeat of the Bulgarians at Marcellae. 
762 Baghdad founded by the Caliph Mansur. 

Defeat of the Bulgarians at Anchialus. 
764-771 Persecution of the image-worshippers. 
772 Defeat of the Bulgarians at Lithosoria. 

57—2 
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774 Annexation of the Lombard kingdom by Charlemagne. 

775 (14 Sept.) Death of the Emperor Constantine V and accession of Leo IV 

the Chazar. 

780 (8 Sept.) Death of Leo IV and Regency of Irene. 

781 Pope Hadrian I ceases to date official acts by the regnal years of the 

Emperor. 

787 Ecumenical Council of Nicaea. Condemnation of Iconoclasm. 

788 Establishment of the Idrlsid dynasty in Morocco. 

790 (Dec.) Abdication of Irene. Constantine VI assumes power. 

797 (17 July) Deposition of Constantine VI. Irene becomes Emperor. 

800 Establishment of the Aghlabid dynasty in Tunis. 

(25 Dec.) Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the West. 

802 (31 Oct.) Deposition of Irene and accession of Nicephorus I. 

803 Destruction of the Barmecides. 

809 Death of Harun ar-Itashid and civil war in the Caliphate. 
The Bulgarian Khan Krum invades the Empire. 

Pepin of Italy's attack upon Venice. 

810 Nicephorus I's scheme of financial reorganisation. 
Concentration of the lagoon-townships at Rialto. 

811 The Emperor Nicephorus I is defeated and slain by the Bulgarians : 

accession of Michael I Rangabe. 

812 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle recognises Charlemagne's imperial title. 

813 Michael I defeated at Versinicia : Krum appears before Constantinople. 
Deposition of Michael I and accession of Leo V the Armenian. 

Battle of Mesembria. 
Ma'mun becomes sole Caliph. 

814 (14 April) Death of Krum : peace between the Empire and the Bulgarians. 

815 Iconoclastic synod of Constantinople. 
Banishment of Theodore of Studion. 

820 (25 Dec.) Murder of Leo V, and accession of Michael II the Amorian. 
822 Insurrection of Thomas the Slavonian. 

826 Death of Theodore of Studion. 
Conquest of Crete by the Arabs. 

827 Arab invasion of Sicily. 
829-842 Reign of Theophilus. 

832 Edict of Theophilus against images. 

833 Death of the Caliph Ma'mun. 

836 The Abbasid capital removed from Baghdad to Samarra. 

839 Treaty between the Russians and the Greeks. 

840 Treaty of Pavia between the Emperor Lothar I and Venice. 

842 The Arabs take Messina. 
Disintegration of the Caliphate begins. 

842-867 Reign of Michael III. 

843 Council of Constantinople, and final restoration of image-worship by the 

Empress Theodora. 
846 Ignatius becomes Patriarch. 
852-893 Reign of Boris in Bulgaria. 
856-S66 Rule of Bardas. 

858 Deposition of Ignatius and election of Photius as Patriarch. 
860 The Russians appear before Constantinople. 
860-861 (?) Cyril's mission to the Chazars. 

863 (?) Mission of Cyril and Methodius to the Moravians, 

864 Conversion of Bulgaria to orthodoxy. 
867 The Schism of Photius. 

The Synod of Constantinople completes the rupture with Rome. 

(23 Sept. ) Murder of Michael III and accession of Basil I the Macedonian. 

Deposition of Photius. Restoration of Ignatius. 

867 (13 Nov.) Death of Pope Nicholas I. 
(14 Dec.) Election of Pope Hadrian II. 

868 Independence of Egypt under the Tulunid dynasty. 
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869 (14 Feb.) Death of Cyril. 

Ecumenical Council of Constantinople. End of the Schism. 

870 Methodius becomes the first Moravo-Paunonian archbishop. 

871 War with the Paulicians. 

876 Capture of Bari from the Saracens by the Greeks. 

877 Death of Ignatius and reinstatement of Photius as Patriarch. 
(22 July) Council of Ravenna. 

878 (21 May) Capture of Syracuse by the Arabs. 
878 (?) Promulgation of the Prochiron. 

882 Fresh rupture between the Eastern and Western Churches; excommuni- 
cation of Photius. 

885 (G April) Death of Methodius. 
886-912 Reign of Leo VI the Wise. 

886 Deposition and exile of Photius. 
887-892 Reign of Ashot 1 in Armenia. 
c. 888 Publication of the Basilics. 

891 Death of Photius. 

892 The Abbasid capital restored to Baghdad. 
892-914 Reign of Smbat I in Armenia. 
893-927 Reign of Simeon in Bulgaria. 
895-896 The Magyars migrate into Hungary. 

898 Reconciliation between the Eastern and Western Churches. 

899 The Magyars invade Lombardy. 

900 Victory of Nicephorus Phocas at Adana. 
The Magyars occupy Pannonia. 

902 (1 Aug.) Fall of Taormina, the last Greek stronghold in Sicily. 
904 Thessalonica sacked by the Saracens. 

906 Leo Vl's fourth marriage: contest with the Patriarch. 
The Magyars overthrow the Great Moravian State. 

907 Russian expedition against Constantinople. 
909-1171 The Fatimid Caliphate in Africa. 

912 (11 May) Death of Leo VI and accession of Constantino VII Porphyro- 

genitus under the regency of Alexander. 

913 Simeon of Bulgaria appears before Constantinople. 
915-928 Reign of Ashot II in Armenia. 

917 (20 Aug.) Bulgarian victory at Anchialus. 

919 (25 Mar. ) Usurpation of Romanus Lecapenus. 

920 (June) A Council at Constantinople pronounces upon fourth marriages. 
923 Simeon besieges Constantinople. 

927 (« Sept) Peace with Bulgaria. 

932 Foundation of the Buwaihid dynasty. 

933 Venice establishes her supremacy in Istria. 
941 Russian expedition against Constantinople. 

944 (10 Dec.) Deposition of Romanus Lecapenus. Personal rule of Cou- 

stantine VII begins. 

945 The Buwaihids enter Baghdad and control the Caliphate. 

954 Princess Olga of Russia embraces Christianity. 

955 Battle of the Lechfeld. 

959 (9 Nov.) Death of Constantine VII and accession of Romanus II. 
959-976 Reign of the Doge Peter IV Candianus. 
961 Recovery of Crete by Nicephorus Phocas. 

(Mar.) Advance in Asia by the Greeks. 

Athanasius founds the convent of St Laura on Mt Athos. 

963 (15 Mar.) Death of Romanus II: accession of Basil II: regency of 

Theophano. 
(16 Aug.) Usurpation of Nicephorus II Phocas. 

964 Novel against the monks. 

965 Conquest of Cilicia. 

967 Renewal of the Bulgarian war. 

968 The Russians in Bulgaria. 
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969 (28 Oct.) Capture of Antioch. 
The Fatimid Caliphs annex Egypt. 

(10 Dec.) Murder of Nicephoius Phocas and accession of John Tzimisces. 

970 Capture of Aleppo. 

Accession of Geza as Prince of the Magyars. 

971 Revolt of Bardas Phocas. 

The Emperor John Tzimisces annexes Eastern Bulgaria. 

972 Death of Svyatoslav of Kiev. 

976 (10 Jan.) Death of John Tzimisces: personal rule of Basil II Bulgar- 
octonus begins. 
Peter Orseolo I elected Doge. 
976-979 Revolt of Bardas Scleras. 
980 Accession of Vladimir in Russia. 
985 Fall of the eunuch Basil. 
986-1018 Great Bulgarian War. 
987-989 Conspiracy of Phocas and Sclerus. 

988 The Fatimid Caliphs occupy Syria. 

989 Baptism of Vladimir of Russia. 
Vladimir captures Cherson. 

991 The Fatimids re-occupv Syria. 
991-1009 Reign of Peter Orseolo II as Doge. 

992 (19 July) First Venetian treaty with the Eastern Empire. 

994 Saif-ad-Daulah takes Aleppo and establishes himself in Northern Syria. 
994-1001 War with the Fatimids. 

995 Basil IPs campaign in Syria. 

996 (Jan.) Novel against the Powerful, 
Defeat of the Bulgarians on the Spercheus. 

997 Accession of St Stephen in Hungary, and conversion of the Magyars. 
998-1030 Reign of Mahmud ofGhaznah. 

1006 Vladfmir of Russia makes a treaty with the Bulgarians. 

1009 The Patriarch Sergius erases the Pope's name from the diptychs. 

1014 Battle of Cimbalongu ; death of the Tsar Samuel. 

1015 Death of Vladimir of Russia. 
1018-1186 Bulgaria a Byzantine province. 
1021-1022 Annexation of Vaspurakan to the Empire. 

1024 The Patriarch Eustathius attempts to obtain from the Pope the autonomy 

of the Greek Church. 

1025 (15 Dec.) Death of Basil II and accession of Constantine VIII. 

1026 Fall of the Orseoli at Venice. 

1028 (11 Nov.) Death of Constantine VIII and succession of Zoe and 
Romanus III Argyrus. 

1030 Defeat of the Greeks near Aleppo. 

1031 Capture of Edessa by George Maniaces. 

1034 (12 April) Murder of Romanus III and accession of Michael IV the 
Paphlagonian. 

Government of John the Orphanotrophos. 
1038 Death of St Stephen of Hungary. 

Success of George Maniaces in Sicily. 

The Seljuq Tughril Beg proclaimed. 

1041 (10 Dec.) Death of Michael IV and succession of Michael V Calaphates. 
Banishment of John the Orphanotrophos. 

1042 (21 April) Revolution in Constantinople; fall of Michael V. 
Zoe and Theodora joint Empresses. 

(11-12 June) Zoe's marriage; accession of her husband, Constantine IX 
Monomachus. 

1043 Michael Cerularius becomes Patriarch. 
Rising of George Maniaces ; his defeat and death at Ostrovo. 

1045 Foundation of the Law School of Constantinople. 

1046 Annexation of Armenia (Ani) to the Empire. 

1047 Revolt of Tornicius. 
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1048 Appearance of the Seljuqs on the eastern frontier of the Empire. 
1050 Death of the Empress Zoe. 

1054 (20 July) The Patriarch Michael Cerularius breaks with Rome; schism 

between the Eastern and Western Churches. 

1055 (11 Jan.) Death of Coustantine IX ; Theodora sole Empress. 
The Seljuq Tughril Beg enters Baghdad. 

1056 (31 Aug.) Death of Theodora and proclamation of Michael VI Stratio- 

ticus. 

1057 Revolt of Isaac Comnenus. Deposition of Michael VI. 

(1 Sept. ?) Isaac I Comnenus crowned Emperor at Constantinople. 

1058 Deposition and death of Michael Cerularius. 

1059 Treaty of Melfi. 
Abdication of Isaac Comnenus. 

1059-1067 Reign of Constantino X Ducas. 

1063 Death of Tughril Beg. 

1063-1072 Reign of the Seljuq Alp Arslan. 

1064 Capture of Ani by the Seljuqs, and conquest of Greater Armenia. 
1066 Foundation of the Nlzamlyah University at Baghdad. 
1067-1071 Reign of Romanus III Diogenes. 

1071 Capture of Bari by the Normans and loss of Italy. 

Battle of Manzikert. 

The Seljuqs occupy Jerusalem. 
1071-1078 Reign of Michael VII Parapinaces Ducas. 
1072-1092 Reign of the Seljuq Malik Shah. 

1077 Accession of Sulaiman \, Sultan of Rum. 

1078 The Turks at Nicaea. 

1078-1081 Reign of Nicephorus III Botaniates. 

1080 Alliance between Robert Guiscard and Pope Gregory VII. 

Foundation of the Armeno-Cilician kingdom. 
1081-1118 Reign of Alexius I Comnenus. 
1081-1084 Robert Guiscard's invasion of Epirus. 
1082 Treaty with Venice. 
1086 Incursions of the Patzinaks begin. 

1091 (29 April) Defeat of the Patzinaks at the river Leburnium. 
1094-1095 Invasion of the Cumans. 

1094 Council of Piacenza. 

1095 (18-28 Nov.) Council of Clermont proclaims the First Crusade. 

1096 The Crusaders at Constantinople. 

1097 The Crusaders capture Nicaea. 

1098 Council of Bari. St Anselm refutes the Greeks, 

1099 Establishment of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

1100 (18 July) Deatli of Godfrey of Bouillon. 
1104 Defeat of the Crusaders at Harran. 

1107 Bohemond's expedition against Constantinople. 

1108 Battle of Durazzo. 
Treaty with Bohemond. 

1116 Battle of Philomelium. 

1118-1143 Reign of John II Comnenus. 

1119 First expedition of John Comnenus to Asia Minor. 

1122 Defeat of the Patzinaks near Eski-Sagra. 

1122-1126 War with Venice. 

1128 The Emperor John Comnenus defeats the Hungarians near Haram. 

1137 (May) Roger II of Sicily's fleet defeated off Trani. 

1137-1138 Campaign of John Comnenus in Cilicia and Syria. 

1143-1180 Reign of Manuel I Comnenus. 

1147-1149 The Second Crusade. 

1147-1149 War with Roger II of Sicily. 

1151 The Byzantines at Ancona. 

1152-1154 Hungarian War. 

1154 Death of Roger II of Sicily. 
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1158 Campaign of Manuel Comnenus in Syria. 

1159 His solemn entry into Antioch ; zenith of his power. 

1163 Expulsion of the Greeks from Cilicia. 

1164 Battle of Harim. 

1168 Annexation of Dalmatia. 

1170 The Emperor Manuel attempts to re-unite the Greek and Armenian 

Churches. 

1171 Rupture of Manuel with Venice. 
1173 Frederick Barbarossa besieges Ancona. 

1176 Battle of Myriocephalum. 
Battle of Legnano. 

1177 Peace of Venice. 

1180-1183 Reign of Alexius II Comnenus. 

1180 Foundation of the Serbian monarchy by Stephen Nemanja. 

1182 Massacre of Latins in Constantinople. 

1183 (Sept.) Andronicus I Comnenus becomes joint Emperor. 
(Nov.) Murder of Alexius II. 

1185 The Normans take Thessalonica. 

Deposition and death of Andronicus; accession of Isaac II Angelus. 
1185-1219 Reign of Leo II the Great of Cilicia. 

1186 Second Bulgarian Empire founded. 

1187 Saladin captures Jerusalem. 

1189 Sack of Thessalonica. 
1189-1192 Third Crusade. 

1190 Death of Frederick Barbarossa in the East. 
Isaac Angelus defeated by the Bulgarians. 

1191 Occupation of Cyprus by Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 

1192 Guv de Lusignan purchases Cyprus from Richard I. 
1193-1205 Reign of the Doge Enrico Dandolo. 

1195 Deposition of Isaac II ; accession of Alexius III Angelus. 
1197-1207 The Bulgarian Tsar Johannitsa (Kalojan). 
1201 (April) Fourth Crusade. The Crusaders' treaty with Venice. 
(May) Boniface of Montferrat elected leader of the Crusade. 

1203 (17 July) The Crusaders enter Constantinople. 

Deposition of Alexius III ; restoration of Isaac II with Alexius IV 
Angelus. 
1203-1227 Empire of Jenghiz Khan. 

1204 (8 Feb.) Deposition of Isaac II and Alexius IV; accession of Alexius V 

Ducas (Mourtzouphlos). 
(13 April) Sack of Constantinople. 
(16 May) Coronation of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, and foundation or 

the Latin Empire of Constantinople. 
The compulsory union of the Eastern and Western Churches. 
The Venetians purchase the island of Crete. 
Alexius Comnenus founds the state of Trebizond. 

1205 (14 April) The Bulgarians defeat the Emperor Baldwin I at Hadrianople. 

1206 (21 Aug.) Henry of Flanders crowned Latin Emperor of Constantinople. 
Theodore I Lascaris crowned Emperor of Nicaea. 

1208 Peace with the Bulgarians. 

121C The Turks of Rum defeated on the Maeander by Theodore Lascaris. 

1212 Peace with Nicaea. 

1215 The Fourth Lateran Council. 

1216 Death of the Emperor Henry, and succession of Peter of Courtenay. 

1217 Stephen crowned King of Serbia. 

1218 Death of Geoffrey of Villehardouin, Prince of Achaia. 

1219 Creation of a separate Serbian Church. 

1221-1228 Reign of Robert of Courtenay, Latin Emperor of Constantinople. 
1222 Recovery of Thessalonica by the Greeks of Epirus. 

Death of Theodore Lascaris, Emperor of Nicaea. Accession of John HI 
Vatatzes. 
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1222 First appearance of the Mongols in Europe. 

1224 The Emperor of Nicaea occupies Hadrianople. 

1228 Death of Stephen, the first King of Serbia. 

1228-1237 Reign of John of Brienne, Latin Emperor of Constantinople. 

1230 Destruction of the Greek Empire of Thessalonica by the Bulgarians. 

1234 Fall of the Kin Dynasty in China. 

1235 Revival of the Bulgarian Patriarchate. 

1236 Constantinople attacked by the Greeks and Bulgarians. 

1236 (?) Alliance between the Armenians and the Mongols. 

1237 Invasion of Europe by the Mongols. 

1237-1261 Reign of Baldwin II, last Latin Emperor of Constantinople. 
1241 Battles of Liegnitz and Mohi. 

Death of John Asen II; the decline of Bulgaria begins. 

1244 The Despotat of Thessalonica becomes a vassal of Nicaea. 

1245 Council of Lyons. 

1246 Reconquest of Macedonia from the Bulgarians. 

1254 (30 Oct.) Death of John Vatatzes; Theodore II Lascaris succeeds as 
Emperor of Nicaea. 

Submission of the Despot of Epirus to Nicaea. 

Mamluk Sultans in Egypt. 
1255-1256 Theodore II's Bulgarian campaigns. 
1256 Overthrow of the Assassins by the Mongols. 

1258 Death of Theodore II Lascaris. Accession of John IV Lascaris. 
Destruction of Baghdad by the Mongols and overthrow of the Caliphate. 

1259 (1 Jan.) Michael VIII Palaeologus proclaimed Emperor of Nicaea. 
1259-1294 Reign of Kublai Khan. 

1260 The Egyptians defeat the Mongols at 'A in Jalut. 

1261 (25 July) Capture of Constantinople by the Greeks ; end of the Latin 

Empire. 
1261-1530 Abbasid Caliphate in Cairo. 

1266 (Feb.) Charles of Anjou's victory over Manfred at Benevento. 

1267 (27 May) Treatv of Viterbo. 

1267-1272 Progress of Charles of Anjou in Epirus. 

1270 (25 Aug.) Death of St Louis. 

1274 Ecumenical Council at Lyons ; union of the Churches again achieved. 

1276 Leo III of Cilicia defeats the Mamluks. 

1278 Leo III of Cilicia defeats the Seljuqs of Iconium. 

1281 Joint Mongol and Armenian forces defeated by the Mamluks on the 

Orontes. 
(18 Nov.) Excommunication of Michael Palaeologus; breach of the 

Union. 
Victory of the Berat over the Angevins. 

1282 (30 May) The Sicilian Vespers. 

(11 Dec.) Death of Michael Palaeologus. Accession of Andronicus II. 
c. 1290 Foundation of Wallachia. 
1291 Fall of Acre. 

1299 Osman, Emir of the Ottoman Turks. 
1302 Osman's victory at Baphaeum. 

End of the alliance between the Armenians and the Mongols. 
1302-1311 The Catalan Grand Company in the East. 

1308 Turks enter Europe. 

Capture of Ephesus by the Turks. 

1309 Capture of Rhodes from the Turks by the Knights of St John. 
1311 Battle of the Cephisus. 

1326 Brusa surrenders to the Ottoman Turks. 

(Nov.) Death of Osman. 
1326-1359 Reign of Orkhan. 
1328-1341 Reign of Andronicus III Palaeologus. 

1329 The Ottomans capture Nicaea. 

1330 (28 June) Defeat of the Bulgarians by the Serbians at the battle of 

Velbuzd. 
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1331 (8 Sept. ) Coronation of Stephen Dusan as King of Serbia. 

1336 Birth of Timur. 

1337 The Ottomans capture Nicomedia. 
Conquest of Cilicia by the Mamluks." 

1341 Succession of John V Palaeologus. Rebellion of John Cantacuzene. 
1342-1344 Guy of Lusignan King of Cilicia. 
1342-1349 Revolution of the Zealots at Thessalonica. 
1344-1363 Reign of Constantino IV in Cilicia. 

1345 Stephen Dusan conquers Macedonia. 

1346 Stephen Dusan crowned Emperor of the Serbs and Greeks. 

1347 John VI Cantacuzene takes Constantinople. 

1348 Foundation of the Despotat of Mistra. 

1349 Independence of Moldavia. 

1350 Serbo-Greek treaty. 

1354 The Turks take Gallipoli. 

1355 Abdication of John VI Cantacuzene. Restoration of John V. 
(20 Dec.) Death of Stephen Dusan. 

1356 The Turks begin to settle in Europe. 

1357 The Turks capture Hadrianople. 
1359-1389 Reign of Murad I. 

1360 Formation of the Janissaries from tribute-children. 

1363-1373 Reign of Constantino V in Cilicia. 

1365 The Turks establish their capital at Hadrianople. 

1368 Foundation of the Ming dynasty in China. 

1369 (21 Oct.) John V abjures "the schism. 
1371 (26 Sept.) Battle of the Maritza. 

Death of Stephen Uros" V. 
1373 The Emperor John V becomes the vassal of the Sultan Murad. 
1373-1393 Leo VI of Lusignan, the last King of Armenia. 
1375 Capture and exile of Leo VI of Armenia. 
1376-1379 Rebellion of Andronicus IV. 

Coronation of Tvrtko as King of the Serbs and Bosnia. 
1379 Restoration of John V. 
1382 Death of Louis the Great of Hungary. 
1387 Turkish defeat on the Toplica. 

Surrender of Thessalonica to the Turks. 

1389 (15 June) Battle of Kossovo ; fall of the Serbian Empire. 
1389-1403 Reign of Bayazid. 

1390 Usurpation of John VII Palaeologus. 

1391 Death of John V. Accession of Manuel II Palaeologus. 
(23 Mar.) Death of Tvrtko I. 

Capture of Philadelphia by the Turks. 

1393 Turkish conquest of Thessaly. 

(17 July) Capture of Trnovo ; end of the Bulgarian Empire. 

1394 (10 Oct.) Turkish victory at Roviue in Wallachia. 

1396 (25 Sept.) Battle of Nicopolis. 

1397 Bayazld attacks Constantinople. 

1398 The Turks invade Bosnia. 

Timur invades India and sacks Delhi. 

1401 Timur sacks Baghdad. 

1402 (28 July) Timur defeats the Ottoman Sultan Bayazld at Angora. 
1402-1413 Civil war among the Ottoman Turks. 

1403 (21 Nov.) Second battle of Kossovo. 
1405 Death of Timur. 

1409 Council of Pisa. 

1413-1421 Reign of Mahomet I. 

1413 (10 July) Turkish victory at Chamorlu. 

1416 The Turks declare war on Venice. 

(29 May) Turkish fleet defeated off Gallipoli. 
1418 Death of Mir6ea the Great of Wallachia. 
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1421-1451 Reign of Murad II. 

1422 Siege of Constantinople by the Turks. 

1423 Turkish expedition into the Morea. 
Thessalonica purchased by Venice. 

1423-1448 Reign of John VIII Palaeologus. 
1426 Battle of Choirokoitia. 

1430 Capture of Thessalonica by the Turks. 

1431 Council of Basle opens. 

1432 Death of the last Frankish Prince of Achaia. 

1438 (9 April) Opening of the Council of Ferrara. 

1439 (10 Jan.) The Council of Ferrara removed to Florence. 
(6 July) The Union of Florence. 

Completion of the Turkish conquest of Serbia. 

1440 The Turks besiege Belgrade. 

1441 John Huuyadi appointed vo'ivode of Transylvania. 
1443-1468 Skanderbeg s war of independence against the Turks. 
1444 (July) Peace of Szegedin. 

(10 Nov.) Battle of Varna. 
1446 Turkish invasion of the Morea. 

1448 (17 Oct.) Third battle of Kossovo. Accession of Constantine XI Palaeo- 
logus. 
1451 Accession of Mahomet II. 
1453 (29 May) Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 

1456 The Turks again besiege Belgrade. 

1457 Stephen the Great succeeds in Moldavia. 

1458 The Turks capture Athens. 

1459 Final end of medieval Serbia. 
1461 Turkish conquest of Trebizond. 
1462-1479 War between Venice and the Turks. 
1463 Turkish conquest of Bosnia. 

1468 Turkish conquest of Albania. 

1475 Stephen the Great of Moldavia defeats the Turks at Racova. 

1479 Venice cedes Scutari to the Turks. 

1484 The Montenegrin capital transferred to Cetinje. 

1489 Venice acquires Cyprus. 

1499 Renewal of Turco- Venetian War. 

1517 Conquest of Egypt by the Turks. 

1523 Conquest of Rhodes by the Turks. 

1537-1540 Third Turco-Venetian War. 

1571 Conquest of Cyprus from Venice by the Turks. 



